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THE  OLD  HOMESTEAD. 


LET  us  never  go  back — though  we  long 
For  the  past ;   never  more,  never  more  ! 
All  is  changed,  all  is  lost,  all  is  dead 
The  old  house,  if  we  darkened  the  door 


We  should  wrong 
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Wrong  ourselves  too — our  bright  vanished  years — 

The  romance  of  our  childhood  !     Oh,  no ; 
Let  us  never  return  !  In  our  sleep,  through  our  tears, 

Let  us  see  the  old  home.     Only  so  ! 

How  we  loved  it — each  beam  and  each  stone  ! 

How  we  loved  the  green  fields,  the  great  trees. 
And  the  pool,  and  the  slow  dreamy  cows  !     What  is  gone. 

What  is  left,  what  is  changed,  of  all  these  1 

All  is  changed ;  all  is  changed  ! — for  the  dear, 

Loving  dead,  who  illumined  the  place, 
Have  been  laid  under  daisies  and  grass  many  a  year  ! 

What  is  home,  if  it  lack  the  loved  face  ? 

Let  us  never  go  back  !     The  old  years. 

The  old  homestead  have  vanished.     No  more 

Shall  we  see  them  at  all  save  in  sleep,  through  our  tears. 
We  shall  never  more  darken  the  door. 

But  the  sunset  for  ever  shall  gleam 

On  the  window-panes,  there  where  it  stands 

In  the  wood-muffled  meadows — the  house  of  a  dream, 
A  fair  dwelling  not  fashioned  Avitli  hands. 

WILLIAJVI  SAVAGE. 


THE  EAELY  DAYS  OF  FEEJ^TCH  NEWSPAPEES. 

By  the  Eev.  WILLIAM  BURNET,  M.A. 


THE  origin  of  newspapers,   like   that   of 
many  other  valuable  institutions,  seems 
lost  in  obscurity.     It  appears  to  be  an  open 
question  whether  we  or  the  French  were  the 
first  in  the  field.     There  are  in  the  British 
Museum  some  early  numbers  of  the  English 
Mercurie,  dating  as  far  back  as  the  year  1588. 
It  is  confidently  stated  that,  when  the  Span- 
ish Armada  was  in  the  Channel,  Lord  Bur- 
leigh, Avith  the  approval  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
had  these  printed  and  published  to  stir  up 
the  national  resentment  against  Spain,  and  to 
allay  popular  alarm  by  reliable  information. 
Unfortunately,  however,  this  statement  has 
been  since  questioned.     A  Mr.  Watts,  in  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Curator  of  the  Mu- 
seum in  1839,  maintained  that  this  is  simply 
a  myth,  and  that  the  papers   in   question 
are  in  some  parts  a  literal  translation  from 
some  Dutch  gazettes.     A  French  writer,  M. 
Dubief,  in  his  work  on  journalism,  to  which 
I  am   indebted  for  much  information,  en- 
dorses  the    latter  opinion   and   claims   the 
palm  for  his  own  countryman,  Theophrastus 
Eenaudot,  who  lived  forty  years  later.     On 
the  other  hand,  Burton,  who  pubhshed  his 
"Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  in  1620  or  1621, 
complains  that  "  if  any  read  now-a-day,  it 
is   a  play-book  or  a  pamphlet   of    news." 
However  this  may  be,   and   it  is  perhaps 
impossible   now  to  settle  the   dispute,  the 
germ  idea    of    journalism    seems    to    have 
existed  long  before  either  of   these  dates. 
Not  to  go  back  so  far  as  the  Acta  Diurna 
of  the  Romans,  one  of  the  earliest  traces  of 
this  form  of  literature  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Notizie  Scritte,  or  "foglietti"  (httle  leaves) 
which,  before  the  invention  of  printing,  the 
Repubhc  of  Venice  addressed  to  its  ambassa- 
dors and  others  to  keep  them  posted   up  in 
the  state  of  public  affairs  at  home.     A  very 
ancient  specimen,  too,  of  a  manuscript  jour- 
nal, is  that  preserved  in  the  University  of 
Leipzic,  bearing  the  date  of  1494.     More- 
over, in  France  we  find  that  during  the  six- 
teenth and  seventeenth  centuries  it  was  usual 
for  the  great  lords  to  keep  a  journalist  at 
their  own  expense,  whose  business  it  was  to 
collect  news  for  their  benefit.     Their  profes- 
sion was  certainly  not  very  lucrative,  for  in 
a  cash  account  of  the  household  of  the  Duke 
of  Mazarin  there  is  a  note  to  the  eff"ect  that 
to  one  Portail,  for  the  news  which  he   fur- 
nished to  his  lordship   every  week  for  five 
months,  he  paid  fifty  pounds,  ten  pounds  per 


month.  These  men  were  often  poor  abb^s 
or  impecunious  scribes,  and  we  are  told 
that  several  hundreds  of  them  in  Paris 
formed  themselves  into  a  corporation  with 
oflices,  where  the  great  public  was  admitted 
for  a  few  sous  to  hear  or  read  the  news. 
A.lmanacs  were  also  published  in  Germany, 
giving  besides  astronomical  information  and 
predictions  of  astrologers  the  principal  events 
of  the  previous  year.  In  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury there  appeared  annually  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Germany,  similar  resumes  of  news  that 
had  been  collected  from  day  to  day  for  the 
purpose.  These  and  other  efforts  were 
gradually  preparing  the  way  for  the  regular 
weekly  journals  soon  afterwards  introduced. 
In  France  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  first 
newspaper  properly  so  called,  was  produced 
in  1631  under  the  title  of  the  Gazelle  de  Paris^ 
by  Renaudot. 

Theophrastus  Renaudot,  whose  name  will 
ever  be  associated  with  the  first  rise  of. 
French  journalism,  was  a  man  of  a  versatile 
genius,  and  distinguished  himself  alike  in 
medicine,  literature,  and  philanthropy.  In 
the  midst  of  his  professional  labours  as  a 
Court  physician  he  found  time  to  establish 
the  first  Mont-de-Pi6te,  or  public  pawnshop, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  poor  in  Paris,  also  to 
arrange  courses  of  literary  and  scientific  lec- 
tures for  the  public,  as  well  as  to  publish  his 
first  Gazelle  in  1631. 

It  is  said  that  this  last  idea  was  suggested 
to  him  by  the  numerous  letters  he  received 
from  friends  in  foreign  countries,  which  he 
was  in  the  habit  of  reading  to  his  patients  for 
their  amusement.     Finding  how  much  plea- 
sure these  accounts  afforded  to  the  sick,  he 
thought  it  would  be   well   to   have   them 
printed   and   circulated  for  the  benefit   of 
persons  in  health.     It  is  not  a  httle  singular 
that  medicine  should   thus   have   been  the 
parent  of  journalism.     The  first  number  of 
the  Gazelle  de  Paris  was  dedicated  to  the 
King,  Louis  XIII.,  in  the  obsequious  and 
flattering   terms   common    at    that  period. 
With  the  practised  address  of  a  courtier  he 
commends   his    undertaking    to    the   royal 
favour,  and  apologises  for  the  defects  of  its 
style.     Very  plaintively  he  tells  the  monarch 
how  difficult  he  has  found  his  task  and  his 
endeavour  to  satisfy  the   tastes   of  all  his 
readers.     "  The  captains,"  he  says,  "  would 
wish  to   find  here   every  day  accounts   of 
battles   fought,    sieges    raised,    and   towns 
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taken.  The  lawyers  look  for  legal  decisions, 
the  devout  for  the  names  of  preachers  and 
confessors  of  mark.  If,"  he  adds,  "  the  fear 
of  displeasing  the  age  has  hindered  many 
good  authors  from  touching  the  history  of 
their  own  times,  what  must  be  the  difficulty 
of  writing  that  of  each  week  and  even  of  the 
very  day  when  the  paper  is  published  1  Add 
to  this  the  brevity  of  the  time  which  the 
impatience  of  your  spirit  allows  me,  and  I 
am  much  mistaken  if  the  most  severe  critics 
do  not  find  deserving  of  some  excuse  a  work 
which  must  be  done  in  the  four  hours  of  the 
day  that  the  arrival  of  the  couriers  every 
week  leaves  me  to  collect,  arrange,  and  print 
these  lines."  Modern  editors  of  the  daily 
press  will  no  doubt  fully  understand  what 
their  worthy  predecessor  must  have  felt  in 
the  infancy  of  their  art. 

Renaudot  also  had  to  be  most  careful  to 
avoid  ofience  in  handling  the  politics  of  his 
own  country.  He  had  an  absolute  and 
capricious  ruler  to  please,  and  not  the  good 
sense  of  a  free  and  enlightened  public  to 
appeal  to.  Accordingly  in  his  early  numbers 
he  supplies  news  from  distant  places,  such 
as  Constantinople,  Rome,  Venice,  Germany, 
&c.,  but  not  a  word  about  France.  After  a 
while  he  waxes  somewhat  bolder  and  inserts 
a  few  lines  as  to  what  is  doing  at  St.  Ger- 
main, where  the  Court  then  was,  extolling 
the  virtue  of  its  mineral  waters,  and  a  very 
short  paragraph  on  Paris,  where  he  says 
there  are  frequent  fevers  and  where  a  Bible 
has  been  printed  in  nine  volumes  and  eight 
languages.  Even  when  the  editor  enjoyed 
rather  more  liberty  he  always  put  in  the  fore- 
ground the  news  of  the  most  remote  coun- 
tries and  reserved  for  the  end  the  French 
Court  and  the  fair  city  of  Paris.  This 
method  he  tells  us  that  he  had  adopted  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  time  and  order, 
"  except,"  he  humorously  adds,  "  for  those 
who  like  to  begin  their  reading  at  the  end 
after  the  manner  of  the  Hebrews."  In  the 
first  year  his  issues  were  confined  to  a  very 
small  space,  consisting  of  only  four  pageSj 
twenty-one  and  a  half  centimetres  by  fifteen 
in  size.  In  the  next  year  they  were  extended 
to  eight  pages  and  sometimes  even  twelve. 
The  price  of  the  Gazette  under  the  circum- 
stances would  seem  to  have  been  very  mode- 
rate, one  parisis  or  six  centimes  per  number, 
but  this,  according  to  the  value  of  money 
then,  would  represent  at  least  three  times  as 
much  now.  The  annual  subscription  was 
eighteen  francs,  a  figure  which  must  have 
effectually  excluded  the  poor  and  limited  the 
readers  to  the  wealthier  classes. 


In  spite  of  all  this  caution  and  subservi- 
ence to  the  Court,  Renaudot  ere  long  fell 
under  the  royal  displeasure.     When  Anne 
of  Austria  became  Regent  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XIII.,  she  threatened  to  withdraw  her 
sanction  from   his   Gazette,    on    account  of 
objectionable  matter  in  it.  He  was,  however, 
equal  to  the  occasion,  and  in  a  letter  to  the 
Queen  pleaded  that  the  late  King  not  only 
read  his  paper  and  did  not  allow  the  slightest 
fault  in  it,  but  that  he  almost  always  sent 
documents  for  his  use  in  preparing  it ;  "  and 
was  it  for  me,"  he  asks,  "to  examine  the 
acts  of  the  Government  ?     My  pen  has  been 
only  that   of   a   clerk"    ("Ma     plume  n'a 
6te  que  greffi^re ").     Such   an  appeal   was 
irresistible,  and  he  was  allowed  to  retain  his 
privileges.     Not  long  after  he  associated  his 
two   sons   with   himself   in  the  editorship. 
After  his  death  they  carried  it  on  conjointly, 
and  the  Gazette  continued  to  be  the  property 
of  the  family  through  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, and  the  official  organ  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    Renaudot  has   undoubtedly  been  a 
great  benefactor  to   his   nation.     His   con- 
temporaries hardly  estimated  his  work  at  its 
true  value.     Yet  there  is  a  quaint  old  en- 
graving of  the  period  still  to  be  seen  in  the 
National  Library  at  Paris,  which  shows  how 
some  even  then  appreciated  his  services.     It 
represents    the    Gazette  as   a  goddess  on  a 
throne,  and  seated  between  two  allegorical 
figures  of  Falsehood  and  Truth;  Renaudot  is 
writing  for  the  latter,  whilst  on  each  side 
the  couriers  of  different  nations — Spanish, 
Indian,  Italian,  &c. — are  hastening  to  present 
their  despatches,  and  the  newsvendors  with 
their  baskets  are  busily  selling  the  papers. 
In  the  margin  are  these  sufficiently  boastful 
lines,  and  put  into  the  editor's  mouth — 

"  Mille  peuples  divers  parlent  de  mon  m^rite, 

Je  cours  dans  tous  les  lieux  de  ce  vasto  Univers ; 
Mon  sceptre  fait  regner  at  la  prose  et  les  vers, 
Et  pour  men  trone  seul  la  terra  est  trop  petite." 

How  far  this  design  fairly  expresses  the  real 
character  of  this  first  effort  to  instruct  the 
public  mind  in  France  by  the  periodical 
press,  we  need  not  stop  further  to  inquire. 
Certainly  Renaudot  must  not  be  judged  by 
the  higher  standard  of  this  nineteenth  cen- 
tury. He  worked  under  the  cliains  of  a 
despotic  monarchy,  and  probably  was  as 
faithful  to  the  truth  as  the  times  permitted 
him  to  be. 

The  success  of  his  efforts  naturally  stimu- 
lated others  to  follow  his  example,  and  many 
formidable  rivals  soon  appeared  on  the  scene. 
Although  politics  were  still  the  monopoly  of 
the  Gazette,  various  literary  and  critical 
organs  were  started.      Amongst  these  the 
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Journal  des  Savants  was  perhaps  the  most 
successful,  which  still  exists  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Medical,  commercial,  industrial,  philosophi- 
cal and  ecclesiastical  journals  followed  suit. 
Meanwhile,  newspapers  of  all  descriptions 
were  being  multiplied  in  the  Low  Countries 
and  in  England.     In  1702  the   first   daily 
paper,    the  Daily  Courant,  appeared  in  Lon- 
don; whilst  in  France  it  M^as  not  till  1777 
that  the  Journal  de  Paris  was  published  as  a 
daily,  and  yielded  an  income  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs  per  annum.     It  was,  how- 
ever, left  to  the  first  French  Revolution  to 
give  the  greatest  impulse  to  journalism  in 
France,  which,  with  occasional  interruptions, 
has  been  felt  increasingly  ever  since.     Mira- 
beau,  in  fact,  is  considered  to  have  been  the 
founder  of  the  French  political  press.   In  his 
Journal  des  Etats  GSnAraux  politics  were  for 
the  first  time  freely  discussed.     Its  second 
number  was  suppressed  by  the  Consul  in 
1789 ;  but  a  meeting  of  the  electors  of  Paris 
protested  so  vehemently  against  this  measure 
that  he   boldly  continued  the  publication. 
The  day  after  the  taking  of  the  Bastille  he 
republished  his  journal  under  the  new  title 
of  the  Courrier  de  Provence.     Although  it 
survived  its  founder  only  six  months,  a  fatal 
blow  had  been  struck  at  the  restrictions  on 
the  press.     For  a  short  time  under  the  iron 
rule  of  Napoleon  politics  were  again  a  for- 
bidden topic.     The  Moniteur  alone  received 
the  imperial  sanction,  and  in  gratitude  cele- 
brated the  victories  of  its  master  and  con- 
cealed his  defeats.     The  DSbats,  which  had 
been  purchased  a  few  years  previously  by 
the  brothers  Bertin,  and  was  already  giving 
promise  of  its  subsequent  success,  was  for  a 
time  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  thirty 
other  newspapers  were  suppressed.     But  at 
the  fall  of  the  Empire  the  Bertins  recovered 
possession,  and  journalism  in  all  its  branches 
entered  on  a  new  era  of  rapidly  advancing 
prosperity.  Louis  XVIII.,who  as  "Monsieur" 
at  one  time  used  himself  to  write  for  the 
Journal   de   Paris,    now    gave    considerable 
freedom  to  the  press,  and  a  host  of  news- 
papers  started    into    existence    under    the 
favouring  gale  of  fortune.      The  reign  of 
Louis  Philippe  was  perhaps  the  most  brilliant 
period  of  French  journalism,  for  then  dis- 
tinguished statesmen  such  as  Thiers,  Guizot, 
Hemusat,  enriched  it  with  their  contributions 
and  elevated  its  tone.     At  the  same  time 
the  prices  were  reduced  and  the  sales  propor- 
tionately increased  amongst  a  poorer  and  a 
more  numerous  class  of  readers.     Advertise- 
ments, too,  were  multiplied,  and  became  a 


source  of  large  profit.  These  radical  changes 
were  not  effected  without  considerable  oppo- 
sition from  less  prosperous  journals,  which 
Avere  not  prepared  to  meet  the  enlarged 
demands  upon  their  resources.  A  duel  was 
fought  between  M.  de  Girardin,  the  leader 
of  the  changes,  and  M.  Carrel,  their  fierce 
opponent,  in  which  the  latter  was  killed. 
This  was,  in  fact,  the  last  struggle  between 
the  old  system  and  the  new,  and  preluded 
the  triumph  of  the  new.  The  establishment 
of  universal  suffrage  gave  a  still  more  power- 
ful impetus  to  its  progress.  Still  cheaper 
and  more  popular  newspapers  were  issued, 
and  in  1863  the  Petit  Journal  as  a  sou  paper 
began  its  marvellously  prosperous  career, 
and  was  soon  followed  by  others  of  the  same 
price. 

Under  the  present  Republic,  whilst  the 
freedom  of  the  press  at  times  borders  on 
licentiousness,  competition  has  advanced 
with  colossal  strides  in  Paris  and  the  pro- 
vinces, as  well  as  throughout  the  civihsed 
world.  In  the  year  1891  (the  two  hun- 
dred and  sixtieth  of  French  journalism) 
there  were  3,180  periodicals  of  all  kinds 
published  in  the  provinces,  and  1,998  in 
Paris,  5,178  in  all.  The  daily  newspaper 
now  echoes  every  sound  heard  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  and  it  serves  as  a 
mirror,  on  which  every  phase  of  human 
thought  and  every  event,  the  smallest  as 
well  as  the  greatest,  is  reflected,  so  that  the 
ordinary  reader  at  his  breakfast  table  is 
better  informed  than  the  most  intelligent 
statesman  formerly  was ;  and  we  seem  to  be 
almost  omnipresent.  All  this  is  done  for  a 
price  which  hardly  pays  for  the  paper  and 
ink ;  and  yet  the  enormous  circulations  in 
London,  Paris,  and  New  York  enable  ihe 
proprietors  to  realise  immense  fortunes.  It 
is  said  that  the  Paris  Figaro  would  hardly 
be  sold  for  less  than  thirty  miUions  of  francs, 
and  that  the  Petit  Journal  nets  from  twelve 
to  fifteen  millions  a  year.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  each  side  of  the  Tour  d'  Eiff"el 
from  its  basement  to  its  highest  platform 
has  a  surface  of  15,000  square  metres  ;_  and 
yet  that  the  paper  used  for  one  day's  issue 
of  this  little  news  sheet  would  cover  the 
space  of  all  four  sides  ten  times  over. 

The  sheets  consumed  in  one  day  by  the 
whole  world's  press  would  be  suflB.cient  to 
reach  to  the  heights  of  the  Alps  or  the 
Himalayas,  while  from  their  summits  would 
flow  torrents  of  ink  not  equal  to  its  demands. 
But  who  can  estimate  the  amount  of  human 
thought,  labour  and  skill  involved  in  the 
production  of  one  daily  paper  1 
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What,  we  naturally  ask  in  conclusion, 
arc  the  results  of  all  this  marvellous  ex- 
tension of  the  press  1  Opinions  on  this 
subject  are  as  diverse  as  are  men's  tastes, 
habits  of  thought,  and  means  of  informa- 
tion, Proteus-like,  the  press  assumes  so 
many  various  phases  in  different  times, 
places,  and  circumstances,  that  it  is  im- 
])0ssible  to  arrive  at  any  positive  and 
definite  judgment  upon  its  merits  as  a 
whole.  It  is  neither  an  unmixed  good  nor 
an  unmitigated  evil.  Certain  it  is  that  it 
has  become  an  absolute  necessity  of  our 
modern  civihsation.  Without  it  society  as 
it  is  would  soon  cease  to  exist.  Even  at 
the  beginning  of  this  century  a  writer  in 
the  Zoologic  Magazine  remarked  that  "a 
family  met  in    the    morning   would   often 


drink  the  tea  of  Lethe  and  eat  the  toast  of 
taciturnity,  were  they  not  happily  relieved 
from  torpor  of  thought  and  immovability  of 
tongue  by  the  entrance  of  a  newspaper."  In 
these  days  of  penny  dailies  the  necessity 
has  grown  and  is  annually  growing  with  the 
supply.  How  weighty  is  the  responsibility 
of  all  whose  high  office  it  is  to  minister  to 
this  need  to  see  that  the  mental  pabulum 
they  set  before  their  readers  be  of  a  whole- 
some and  elevating  character  !  Very  true, 
as  well  as  forcible,  was  the  remark  of  the 
late  Lord  Shaftesbury  on  this  subject :  "  If 
you  will  tell  me,"  he  said,  "what  is  the 
literature  of  the  people,  I  will  tell  you  what 
is  their  private  character,  and  what  is  their 
domestic  life,  and  what  will  be  the  future 
public  security  of  the  Empire." 
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CHAPTER  VII. — SECRETS. 

"  Some  ran  to  coffer  and  some  to  kist, 
But  nought  was  sto-w'n  that  could  be  mist, 
She  dancit  her  lane,  and  cry'd  '  Praise  he  blest! 
I  hae  lodged  a  leal  puir  man ! ' " 

King  James  V. 

IN  spite  of  all  the  fatigues  and  excitement 
of  the  day,  Harold  slept — lying  dressed 
as  he  was  upon  his  unfamiliar  couch — the 
dreamless,  undisturbed  sleep  of  a  born  wan- 
derer. 

But  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that 
Elizabeth  should  do  the  same.  So  long  she 
lay  awake,  between  excitement,  amusement, 
and  a  little  dismay,  that  she  began  to  fancy 
that  it  must  be  morning,  and  time  for  the 
prisoner  to  make  his  escape.  Suppose  he 
blundered  it,  and  her  father  caught  him  !  It 
would  all  come  out  then,  including  her  own 
share  in  the  matter,  and  possibly  her  father 
would  be  vexed.  "  Queen  Bess  "  was  not 
used  to  being  disapproved  of,  though  Mr. 
Walrond  could  be  severe  enough  upon  occa- 
sion, and  she  dreaded  it  the  more. 

She  found  her  chief  consolation  in  the  fact 
that  this  peculiar  and  unaccountable  young 
man  did  not  look  like  a  blunderer,  but  she 
lay  listening  in  her  quaint  little  oak-panelled 
chamber  above  the  hall  for  an  hour  or  two 
in  suspense  too  keen  to  be  pleasant,  longing 
to  hear  the  front  door  close  softly  behind 
him. 

Harold  was  far  too  adroit  to  have  let  her 
hear  anything  of  the  kind,  even  if  she  had 
not  fallen  asleep  at  last,  before  the  first  grey 


shimmer  of  dawn  gave  him  leave  to  attempt 
his  evasion. 

The  first  she  heard  of  it  or  of  him  was 
when  her  old  nurse  made  her  appearance  at 
her  bedside  with  a  face  full  of  news. 

"  Missy,"  she  said,  after  as  much  preamble 
as  would  have  befitted  Juliet's  nurse,  "  that 
young  man  that  master  locked  up  last  night 
has  got  out  somehow,  and  taken  himself 
off!" 

"Has  he  taken  anything  else  ?"  asked 
Elizabeth,  with  sleepy  presence  of  mind, 
pushing  back  the  wavy  tumbled  masses  of 
her  light  brown  hair. 

"  Not  as  has  been  seen  at  present.  But  I 
could  almost  hope  he  had  taken  something, 
if  I  thought  it  would  cure  master  of  giving 
houseroom  to  vagabonds." 

"  How  did  he  get  out  ? " 

"  Nay,  that  passes  me  to  say.  Through 
the  front  door  he  went,  for  the  bolts  are  all 
undone,  but  the  passage  door  is  locked,  just 
as  master  left  it,  and  the  key's  in  his  dress- 
ing-room. It's  a  very  queer  business,  and  I 
wish  it  may  turn  out  that  he  won't  come 
back  and  murder  us  all  in  our  beds." 

"  That  is  all  very  well,"  said  Elizabeth  to 
herself,  as,  left  alone  at  last,  she  •  Avent  on 
with  her  toilet ;  "but  what  has  he  done  with 
the  store-closet  key  that  I  took  him  1  No 
one  knows  but  me  that  it  would  open  the 
passage  door.  And  if  I  have  to  ask  father 
for  his  key  to  get  to  the  store-closet,  he  is 
quite  sharp  enough  to  put  two  and  two 
together   and  to   ask  Avhat   has  become  of 
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the  other.  He  had  better  have  left  it  in 
the  lock,  though  that  might  have  led  to 
awkward  questions." 

She  knitted  her  slender  brows  and  hurried 
her  dressing,  in  what  she  supposed  to  be  a 
state  of  great  perturbation  and  annoyance. 
But  if  she  had  been  offered  the  chance  of 
going  back  to  yesterday's  uneventful  calm 
it  may  be  doubted  whether  she  would  have 
accepted  it. 

Coming  down  to  the  little  sunny  morning 
room  she  found  her  father  and  brother 
already  at  breakfast,  and  carrying  on  an 
animated  discussion,  which  had  no  doubt 
begun  Avith  the  disappearance  of  their  guest 
of  the  night  before,  but  which  had  by  this 
time  arrived  at  the  best  method  of  dealing 
with  tramps  and  gipsies  as  a  class,  a  gene- 
rality for  which  Elizabeth  was  devoutly 
thankful. 

"  Good  morning,  sweetheart,"  said  her 
father,  as  she  kissed  him.  "  I  tell  you  what 
it  is,  John,  you  never  heard  of  a  fox  or  a 
wolf  that  was  tamed  into  a  sheep-dog,  and 
you  never  will.  One  generation,  or  half  a 
dozen  generations,  won't  alter  what's  been 
bred  in  the  bone  for  a  thousand  years." 

"I  think,  sir,  that  you  hardly  allow  for 
the  A^ery  poAverful  motives  that  ought  to 
be  brought  to  bear,  for  religion  and  civilisa- 
tion  " 

"  As  for  religion,  I  don't  believe  they  are 
capable  of  understanding  it.  And  civilisa- 
tion does  them  distinct  damage.  That  young 
fellow  last  night  seemed  so  much  more 
civilised  than  a  genuine  old  gipsy  that  I 
fully  expect  on  looking  round  to  find  that 
he  has  made  off  with  the  most  valuable  piece 
of  portable  property  he  could  lay  his  hands 
on.  His  grandfather  would  have  had  some 
savage  notions  of  honour  and  honesty  that 
Avould  have  stood  in  the  way  of  his  doing  so, 
but  that  sort  of  thing  is  dying  out  amongst 
them  very  fast,  as  they  learn  to  read  and 
Avrite." 

"  The  more  shame  then  for  us,"  said  John 
Walrond,  almost  sadl}^ 

J'  I  don't  see  that  it  is  any  fault  of  ours. 
We  did  not  make  them,  and  Ave  cannot 
mend  them — at  least  not  to  any  appreciable 
degree." 

"  Do  you  think  that  they  haA'e  not  souls, 
then?" 

"I  suppose  they  have.  I  wouldn't  say 
that  dogs  and  horses  have  not  souls,  but  I 
don't  feel  responsible  for  old  Ponto's  spiritual 
Aveifare." 

Elizabeth  Avas  perfectly  aware  that  her 
father  probably  meant  less  than  half  of  what 


he  said ;    but  her  brother  looked  grave  and 
distressed. 

"  I  trust  you  are  A^Tong,"  he  said.  "  I  trust 
and  hope  that  something  may  yet  be  done 
for  these  Avanderers — by  religion  and  educa- 
tion. For  as  they  exist  noAv  they  are  a 
disgrace  to  Christian  England." 

"  You  don't  discriminate  ! "  said  Mr.  Wal- 
rond, vigorously  stirring  his  last  cup  of  coffee. 
"  Some  of  them — tramps  and  travelling  beg- 
gars— are  the  ofF-scouring  of  society,  and  are 
in  a  sense  a  disgrace  to  it.  And  if  you 
improved  them  alt  off  the  face  of  the  earth 
to-day,  their  places  Avould  be  supplied  to- 
morrow. There  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
demand  for  that  sort  of  thing,  and  the  supply 
follows.  But  the  gipsies  are  different.  They 
are  a  race  to  themselves,  and  perhaps  a  law 
to  themselves ;  at  any  rate  they  used  to  be." 

"They  are  godless — hopeless — heathens  in 
a  Christian  land  !  That  young  man  last  night 
almost  laughed  in  my  face  when  I  asked 
him  if  he  could  read,  or  had  read,  his  Bible." 
"  His  grandfather  Avould  certainly  have 
laughed  outright,  supposing  him  to  have  been 
a  genuine  gipsy.  But  he  would  not  have 
admitted  himself  to  be  a  heathen,  for  all  that. 
After  all,  before  modern  civilisation  corrupted 
them,  all  their  women  were  chaste  and  all 
their  men  were  sober ;  and  that  is  more  than 
ever  I  could  say  for  any  congregation  of 
mine." 

"Works  Avill  not  save  them,  any  more 
than  they  can  save  us." 

"Kow  you  are  getting  out  of  my  depth," 
said  the  Rector,  rather  coldly,  putting  down 
his  empty  cup  and  rising  from  the  table. 

"Surely  a  right  faith  is  necessary  to 
salvation  1 "  urged  his  son. 

"  Granted  !  But  if  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
new  lights  of  the  present  day  really  mean 
what  you  say  you  mean  by  that,  I  wonder 
you  do  not  spend  your  lives  in  preaching  and 
teaching  at  the  street-corners." 

"  Some  of  us  do ! "  ansAvered  the  young 
man,  simply.  But  Mr. Walrond  left  the  room 
without  ansAvering,  or  even  seeming  to  hear. 
There  had  been  a  shade  of  unwonted  bitter- 
ness in  his  tone,  for  religion  was  a  topic  of 
disagreement  that  was  apt  to  recur,  periodi- 
cally, ever  since  John  Walrond's  return 
from  college  Avith  a  neAv  set  of  convictions. 
And  on  both  sides  there  was  an  unspoken 
personal  reference,  silenced  in  the  one  by 
breadth  and  kindliness  of  temper,  and  in  the 
other  by  filial  respect,  but  never  on  either  side 
forgotten.  Mr.  Walrond  Avas  perfectly  aware 
that  his  son  was  doubtful  as  to  Avhether  he 
was  indeed   regenerate,   and   John,  for  his 
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